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the other hand, if a man desired a woman, it could be for
one thing only. So Fazil perfectly logically dwells most,
when discussing his boys, on the way in which these are
likely to appeal to the aesthetic instincts of his readers, and
when describing his girls, on the degree of their suitability
for the one purpose for which he conceives they can be
desired. Thus in this pair of books we have presented to
us more clearly than anywhere else in Turkish literature the
attitude of the typical Eastern poet-lover towards the sexes,
that attitude which is the direct antithesis of our own, through
virtue of which what with us is reckoned shame was accounted
honour, and what we hold for our glory and our boast was
esteemed disgrace. And yet it is but in the object through
which the sentiment of love is evoked that the difference
lies; in their highest conceptions of true love with its soul-
transforming power East and West are one.

But although Fazil's appreciation of womanhood is thus
poor and inadequate, that he should have written a Zenan-
Ndme at all is a long step in the right direction. The physical
beauty at any rate of woman is now admitted as a fit
theme for poetry; no future GAta'i will ransack Qamus and
Burhan to overwhelm with obloquy another Baqa'f; the work
begun by Sabit and Nedi'm with timid and hesitating hand
is here taken up by Fazil and carried boldly on; other
poets are ready to push forward where he leaves off; and
at last woman as woman is free to meet her ancient rival,
the androgynous beauty of old-world tradition. And thus
the minds of men are being prepared for the great change
which the coming years shall bring, so that when in the
fullness of time the poets of the Modern School arise and
enthrone woman as the one fitting object of every true
man's love, the consummation thus effected is hailed with
universal enthusiasm, and those through whom it is accom-